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Vo. LIII A Character-building Magazine far Boys and Girls F 
Thanksgiving Days 


H OW many Thanksgiving Days have you had? If you are five yg 

had only one or two that you can remember. If you are twel 
can remember several. And are they not delightfully happy daysiy 
member! Recalling them is almost like looking through a scraph 
which you have kept pictures of friends. 

Perhaps the very first Thanksgiving Day you remember is i 
you spent at Grandmother’s, and all the family was gatherediij 
You were pretty small, but you remember the happy smile on Gy 
mother’s face and how warm and friendly her arms were as she hig 
you close and kissed you and told you what a fine boy or whatad 
little girl you were; and you remember the twinkle in Grandfathetiy 
as he shook hands with Father and Mother and patted you on the 

Perhaps one of your Thanksgiving pictures is one of the wholéff 
gathered in your own home. You were a bit older then and helped Ml 
with the preparations for the glad day by running errands, arta 
the flowers for the table, wiping the last little speck of dust frtm 
piano, or maybe it was even helping set the table with the very best 
pany dishes. Then how proud and happy you were when all thep 
were seated at the table and Father asked Grandfather to ask a 5p 
Thanksgiving blessing and thank our heavenly Father for all thel 
care given the family throughout the year. 

Soon now Mother and Father will be planning for another! 
gathering of family and friends, and we shall each have another pi 
to add to our scrapbook. This will be the happiest picture of all, ba 
we are a year older, and we can help more with the preparations 
we can add more love to our word of thanksgiving to our heavenlyf 
for food and shelter and loved ones. 

A happy Thanksgiving to you. 
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en It Snows 
By Louise Abney 
Snow's been called a lot of things— . I do not know which name Id take; 
But when it snows 
The angels make 
Of all the earth 
A birthday cake 
And over it 
Powdery sugar shake! 
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OGER Chase left the schoolyard with a. 
group of boys, but when he got to the 
corner he waited for his sister. There were times 
when Roger liked to talk over school affairs 
with Sally Ann, even though he was in the fifth 
grade and she in the fourth. It may have been 
because since the first day that Sally Ann started - 
to school, a little freckled-faced redhead, Roger 
had been her self-appointed adviser. For her 
part Sally Ann, even though her brother was 
but one year older and one grade further ad- 
vanced than she, appreciated his greater knowl- 
edge. 

Sally Ann swung her bookstrap across her 
shoulder. With the books bobbing against her 
red pigtails, she hurried down the walk and 
joined her brother.. 

_ “IT don’t want to move away from Dover City,” 

Roger said as Sally Ann fell into step at his side. 
‘ “And I don’t want to leave our school here 
where I started in the first grade,” Sally Ann 
said, her eyes dark with disappointment. “I 
wouldn’t want to leave at all, but to leave just 
before Thanksgiving is awful. The class asked 
me to play my accordion for the Thanksgiving 
entertainment. Betty, who helped with the pro- 
gram, said for me to prepare a first and second 
encore. She was sure I would need them.” Sally 
Ann’s voice caught. ‘‘I have practiced hard, and 
now Daddy says we must move away.” 

“And I can’t play ball in the Thanksgiving 
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‘said, sharing Sally Ann’s disappointment. ‘l 


“Ther 
game. Things seem to pile up. I guess we wont Sally A 
have anything to be thankful for this year,” Roger fthat I di 


don’t want to change schools either. Changes up- 
set things. When the school board changed out fmi 
gymnasium teacher at the beginning of this tem, 
our whole ball team was upset. All last year 
I was first baseman for our team,” Roger ex }/ 
plained. “During vacation when the gang got 
together for ball practice, I played that position 
because I wanted to be regular first baseman for fg 
five A this year.” 

Sally Ann nodded. “The boys said you were the 
best first baseman they had.” 

“But the new teacher put Bob Smalley in my — 
place and sent me to center field,” Roger com ¥ 
plained. “Then when my interest lagged he— pptic-a-br 
the teacher, I mean, lectured us on class spirit. fplace ha 
He said no team could get the best results unles | A big 
each member put ‘game interest’ ahead of ‘self fore da 
interest.’ He suggested that ‘Pull together’ be fend hau 
the slogan for the fifth grade ball team.” state, D: 

Sally Ann sympathized with her brother whole fPany th 
heartedly, and Roger appreciated her sympathy For theis 
and understanding even though she was only if Pt. 
the fourth grade and went in for music instead Roger 
of athletics. It was good to have so much if find loo 
common, for not every time did brother and sistet hat had 
see eye to eye as they did in this matter }Was raki 
of changes. “Whe 

“Bob Smalley is one of the new boys in yout Bays is a 
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rom. Maybe he came from a larger school, 
where competition was greater and he really 
has ‘something on the ball,” Sally Ann said, 
using one of her brother's pet expressions. 

“He thinks he has,” Roger acknowledged. 
“Yes, Bob came from a large city school—much 
larger than ours here, and baseball is his favor- 
1 _ Jite sport.” Then in all fairness Roger added, “He 
. 


“There are several new boys in your room,” 
won't Foally Ann said. “I saw three or four boys 
Roger fthat I didn’t know at the broad jump this after- 
t. “] fnoon.” 
sup-f| “New boys and new girls too,” Roger ad- 
d out fitted. “Out of the thirty-six pupils in my room, 
tem, fonly twenty started in first grade with me.” 

year} “And now soon we'll be moving away,” Sally 
ex fAnn said sorrowfully. 

g got} “Then we'll be new pupils in some other 
sition school,” Roger said, agreeing with his sister 
in for Jgloomily. 

At home they found their mother going from 
rethe ffoom to room in the lovely third-floor apart- 

ment that had been their home ever since Roger 
in my fend Sally Ann could remember. Already Mother 
com fiad packed many of the smaller pictures and 
he— pptic-a-brac from the corner whatnot, and the 
spirit. fplace had taken on an empty appearance. 
unles f A big moving van would come after a few 
‘self: Fuore days, and men would pack their furniture 
er’ be and haul it away to the new home in a distant 

state. Daddy had said that not he but the com- 
vhole #any that he worked for had chosen the date 
ypathy For their move, so of course he could not put it 
sae Roger and Sally Ann went to the front window 
ich in nd looked across the street to the little park 
| sistet Fhat had been their playground. A park attendant 
matter }Vas raking dry leaves into a huge pile. 

“When we get to our new home that Daddy 
1 yout ays is a house with a big yard, and not an apart- 


ment,” Sally Ann said to her brother, “you will 
have to rake the leaves.” 

Roger looked at her quickly. “You'll have 
to help,” he said, “‘for I'll still want to play ball 
every evening after school. I hope to get on the 
regular team, the same as I am here.” 

Sally Ann opened her eyes wide. “How can 
I help rake leaves,” she questioned, “when I 
want to find an accordion teacher the first thing? 

Brother and sister looked at each other. 
Thanksgiving Day was less than two weeks off, 
and disappointment instead of thankfulness 
shone in their eyes and filled their hearts. Slowly 
Sally Ann turned from the window. She went 
into her room and picked up her accordion. 
Roger went to the hall closet, got his ball and 
glove, then left the apartment. 

The next day at school the fourth and fifth 
grade teachers let the pupils vote, and it was 
decided to move the program and ball game up 
a few days to the Friday before Thanksgiving 
week. By having the program immediately after 
the noon hour, it would be over in time for the 
pupils to attend the ball game between five A 
and five B. This would permit Sally Ann to 
play her accordion and Roger to play on his 
team for the big game. 

The teachers explained that this was a good 
will gesture to Roger and Sally Ann, because 
they had attended the school since they were in 
the first grade. Then the teachers said that while 
moving and changes separated school friends, 
changes should be looked upon as new oppor- 
tunities for good. They said that the things a boy 
and a girl carried in their heart when they left an 
old home and school were the things that they 
found in the new home and school. 

Pushing the date of the program up made 
everyone work that much harder. Things fairly 
hummed. The pupils in the Pilgrim play prac- 
ticed every evening after school. Those in charge 
of decorations worked together in their spare 
time with paper, brushes, and paint. 

Then it was Friday afternoon. After the pro- 
gram Roger walked to the playground with Sally 
Ann, Betty, and a group of fourth grade girls. 
Sally Ann was beaming with pride and happi- 
ness. The applause that had brought her and 


-her accordion back on the stage was still ringing 


in her ears. 

When the boys started taking their places on 
the ball diamond, Roger left the girls. Sally Ann 
whispered in Betty’s ear. “Look at Roger. The 
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way he socks his heels in the 
ground as he walks, I know that 
he is feeling as stubborn as a 
mule. He just can’t get over his 
disappointment at not getting 
to play first base.” 

“But he shouldn’t take his 
spite out on his own team in a 
game like this one,” Betty said. 
“He might make them lose the 
game.” 

Roger knew that his sister 
and her friends were watching 
him. But that knowledge didn’t 


help one bit. Resentment filled He stands on the corner 


his heart. This was the last And lifts his broad hand he could help it! Like a youy 
game he would play with his_ For the traffic to go, deer Roger leaped into the aid} 
friends here, and a new boy Or the traffic to stand. His left arm shot upward—ti 


was first baseman for his team. 


It didn’t help Roger either when He is 2 policeman, 
Blue-coated and kind, 
in the game. Roger stood, his This man on the corner 
That I have in mind. 


Bob Smalley made the first run 


feet wide apart, his legs stiff, 
his eyes sullen. 


Inning after inning was ~ He likes little children; 

He’s truly their friend, 
Few scores were made. Never Guarding their safety 
Through 7 without end. 


played out. It was a close game. 


had the fifth grade played bet- 
ter ball. If this kept up the coach 
probably would challenge the sixth grade team 
to a game. When they changed sides for the 
last half of the ninth inning the score stood 
three to two in favor of five A. 

The boys of five B coming to bat were tight- 
lipped with determination. The pitcher was cau- 
tious. Nevertheless there soon was a boy on 
third base and a boy on second, with two outs. 
Then the last batter came up. 

The first two balls pitched the batter let pass. 
The crowd on the benches sat motionless. The 
players on both teams were tense with excite- 


‘ment. The pitcher shifted his position, slowly 


“wound up,” and the ball left his hand. 
“Wham!” The bat connected with it firmly and 
sped the ball out toward center field. The crowd 
on the benches whooped like wild Indians— 
everyone but Sally Ann. She covered her eyes 
with her hands. 

Roger, in center field saw the ball coming. 
“A hit!” was his first thought. Then an un- 


worthy thought entered his mind. This was. 


the last play of the game. If he fumbled that 
ball, two scores at least would be made by the 
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A Friend 


By Beulah Williams Allen 


opposing team. If he caught By G: 
ball, the score would remain jy 
favor of five A. He looked 
ward the benches and 

one glimpse of Sally Ann. Dij 
she think he would Purpose 
let his team down just becag 
he resented being displaced } 
a mewcomer ? 

The bright afternoon gj 4 
shone directly in Roger’s eye 
He squinted and saw that ti 
ball was still high. He starte 
running backward. Would thi 
ball go over the fence? Not if! 


gloved hand met the ball. Hi 
fingers closed and held! 
For just a second Roger stoo 
perfectly still. His heart wihwas a bi 
pounding so fast he didn’t bait up and 
lieve he could have moved ig Jimmy 
he had wanted to. He was ag House. 
cited. But suddenly he 
that excitement did not cau 
all his heart’s pounding. The 
was something else. Resentmengs the 
had left his heart, and in its place was a new 
found happiness. His sense of good sportsmay 


ship had won. He had not failed his team! Whe walt ie 
the real test had come he had made good. Sudthe clock 
a surge of thankfulness swept over him that fijtime to 

a moment he did not see his friends runni fate the 

across the diamond toward him waving hit ‘ 
sweaters, bags, and caps. 

The next day Roger sat in the back seat 
the family car with Sally Ann. Daddy ag(\F 
Mother were in the front seat. Daddy was fi fu 
lowing the big van that carried their furnitut§very exc 
They had been on the road since before dayligifjon the 
and would drive far into the night. Even G 

“If changes are opportunities for good,” Salig*bout ar 
Ann whispered, “I wonder what good this chan or cook 
will bring us?” tacked 

Roger did not, answer. He was remembeti al of 
the joy he had experienced when in the exci, ed. 
ment of the ball game he had forgotten fi hait anc 
own selfish hurt and acted for the good of ti roubled 
team. out by SI 

A little before midnight they reached Centté oo 
ville, and before Roger and (Turn to pages" 
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By Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Before 


Grandfather McOmber’s funny old house was called 
- ve Grand House. Jimmy McOmber said it must be about 
S (Vi tve hundred years old. Ten-year-old Natalie said it 
hat thf could not be that old. 
stattel Jimmy was sure that there ought to be three rooms 
ald thin the attic where there — to be only two. When 
Not ie asked Grandfather about it, he just said, “Now 
just think of that!’ Grandfather made Jimmy think 
YOUU for himself, He said, “A boy who can’t think for 
the aiff imself is N. G.” which meant not grown-up. Jimmy 
rd—hig wanted to be grown-up. 
all. His Grand House was full of interesting things. In the 
| living room, which Grandma called the ‘“‘come-and-go- 
room,” there was a fireplace where you could toast 
-£ StO0§ marshmallows or pop corn. In the middle of the ceiling 
rt Wilwas a big old lamp hung on chains so you could slide 


1n’t begit up and down. 
oved ig Jimmy and Natalie’s friends loved to play at Grand 
House. Sparkle Treat brought his dog Artemus. 


Martha and Mait Shaw worked at Grand House. 
"EMait sort of snapped and flared when kids got in 
his way. Red-headed Martha was apt to be cross too. 
One of the most interesting things in the house 
eqgwas the clock in the parlor, It was a most astonishing 
yf clock, because it was a calendar too. Grandmother 
said it was worth lots of money. 
rtsmatt The children had been having a party, and Little 
! Whi Wally Marsh asked Grandmother please to show them 
d. Sudifthe clock again. Aunt Jessica said, “You are just in 
that fugtime to hear the clock strike five.” They all flocked 
igfinto the parlor. When Grandmother turned on the 


ight the clock was gone! 


8 
Part Two 
seat 0 
dy ai§(-\F course when you knew that the wonder- 
vas fa ful, valuable old clock was gone you got 


rnitutgvery excited. Everybody stared at the empty space 
Jayligiifon the parlor mantel where the clock had been. 
Even Grandma, who hardly ever got excited 
,” Salgbout anything, even when a window got broken, 
mt Cookies got burned in the oven, or mud was 
tacked in—even Grandma’s sweet, smiling face 
grt of puckered up, and she just stood and 
i@oked. Her thin hands went up to her white 
gait and smoothed it back, as if she were very 
gtoubled, and was trying to smooth the trouble 
out by smoothing her hair. 
ate} Gtandpa came in right away. He looked just 
page i once where the clock had been and then at 


Think 


Grandma, and for a minute he was very sober. 
Then he just put his arm around Grandma’s 
shoulders and held her close to him, and then 
he twinkled. “Well,” he said, “I didn’t know 
that old clock had wings too.” 
You couldn’t exactly laugh, even though it 
was funny to think of the old clock as having 
so many queer things about it, and all at once 
having wings too! You couldn’t help thinking 
that the clock didn’t fly away. It was just then 
that Frank Warren said right out what Jimmy 
was thinking. “Somebody musta got in and stole 
it!” he said. 
But Grandma said: “Oh, Frank! Please don’t 
say that!” 
“Well,” Frank said, “you never do lock up 
anything!”” and he went right across the parlor 
to the outside door and opened it. It wasn’t 
locked. 
It was true that Grand House was never locked 
up. You hardly thought about it; it was one of 
the funny ways of Grandpa and Grandma that 
they never seemed to think anybody might steal. 
But they didn’t talk about it, and it was so like 
them that it seemed part of them. Jimmy had 
never realized till right now that they loved 
people, just as Bob Taber loved kids, and that 
they just sort of expected that everybody would 
love them, as nearly everybody did. So how could 
anybody steal anything from them ? 
Jimmy was thinking all these thoughts when 
Martha Shaw came to the parlor door and looked 
in. She was tall and thin, Martha was, and her 
red hair was sort of raveled out around her 
forehead, and she didn’t look as if she had 
washed her face since morning, and she had 
a dust rag in her hand and looked worried. 
“What's the matter?” she asked. 
Everybody looked at her. “Well, Martha,” 
Grandma said, “something has happened to our 
fine old clock in here.” 
Martha looked over at the mantel and then 
at the door, which Frank had opened. But she 
didn’t look very surprised. “Well,” she said, 
“you mean somebody has stolen it?” 
Suddenly Natalie, who was beside Jimmy, 
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made a funny little noise, as if 
she were going to cry, and ran 
right across the room and out 
the door that Frank had opened. 
Jimmy was sure she was going 
to run over home and tell Dad- 
dy and Mother what had hap- 
pened. But somebody came into 
the room behind him, just then, 
and he turned and found Aunt 
Jessica there. Behind her was 
Bob Taber, who must have just 
come too, for he hadn’t been 
there earlier. When Grandma 
told them about the clock, Jim- 
my hardly heard what they said, 
because he was thinking so 
many thoughts. 

Funny thing though, the 
things he heard everybody say- 
ing were just like his thoughts. 
Somebody broke in here and 
took that clock away! That 
clock is worth a lot of money! 
A thief could get a lot of money 
for that clock! But who would 
dare buy that clock? It wasn’t 
like any other clock, and any- 
body who had ever seen it would 
recognize it wherever he saw it 
again. Why don’t they call up 
the police? Whoever stole that 
clock would have to take it 
away to some other town, may- 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, this is my morning 
prayer: 
All through today help me 
_ play fair. 
In everything I do and say 
Help me to choose the loving 
way. 
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be a long ways off, to sell it. 
Whoever stole that clock must 
be somebody who knew it was 
here, and what a lot of money 
it was probably worth! 

But of those who came to 
Grand House who would do 
such a thing as steal? One of 
the kids? Nonsense! One of the 
family? Silly! Neighbors? All 
the neighbors were good 
friends. Redheaded Martha? 
Cross and careless as Martha 
was, Grandma trusted her. For 
that matter, both Grandpa and 
Grandma trusted everybody. 
That was why they never 
latched doors and windows. 

Presently Jimmy began to 
hear clearly again. “No,” 
Grandpa was saying, “we don’t 
lock our doors and windows.” 

“Well, we do at our house,” 
Frank Warren said. “Nobody 
can get in our house!” 

“Anybody who comes to our 
house is welcome,” Grandpa 
said. 

“Anybody? Aren’t you afraid 
somebody might——” 

“No, Frank, we're not afraid. 
Just one thing we lock out of 
this house. That’s fear.” 

Everybody in the parlor had 
suddenly become quiet, listen- 
ing. 

But Frank was staring at 
Grandpa. “You mean you don’t 
suspect that anybody——” 

“No, son,” Grandpa said; 
“suspicion is fear.” 

Grandma went over to the 
mantel. In a moment she was 
wiping dust away from where 
the clock had stood. “When 
did you last dust here, Martha?” 

“Why—why, yestidy, Mis’ 
McOmber. Just yestidy!” 

“Mmm,” Grandma said. “Of 
course the clock was here then.” 

“Well, of course!” Martha 
answered kind of crossly. 

“Then somebody stole it last 


! 


They were no 
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night!” Frank said quickly. § mad so 

Grandpa began to twink way Or. 
“Well,” he said, “think @, Jot of 
that!” was WC 

Just then Natalie came nif tankero 
ning back in at the door actif were 
the room, and right behind hi that yo 
came Mother and Daddy. some tri 

Mother was sort of trouble his shou 
the way Grandma was. But ready te 
looked at Grandma and Grand dose to 
pa first, instead of where ti wait 
clock had been. Daddy, tall anf House. 
dark and quiet, just waited ai times a 
listened. But a new thought hig 
come crowding into JimmBtimes 
mind, and he began not to hel kitchen 
again. He had remembett§ More 
somebody who was in the hil seen hij 
of coming to Grand room , 
somebody of whom, evel Btalk 
Grandfather was not afraid, to the 
Jimmy Lane, was afraid; som for too) 
body of whom the other Gif her quit 
dren were afraid too—sOM@§ heen in 
body with black hair and ma fy; 
eyes, who snapped and had 
when you got in his way.  § never }, 

Mait! anythin 

A queer tight feeling yoy'g 
into Jimmy’s stomach, and ar 
began to get sick inside. MM noticed 
could just see Mait—the W§ was int 
he went around the place hat mechan 
ever speaking to you, 100K remem} 
as if he didn’t like you, gett tied so; 
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been kind of scary. 


mad so quick if you got in his 
way or asked questions or made 
alot of noise around where he 
was working to fix Old Can- 
tankerous. As if he thought you 
were trying to bother him or 
that you were going to play 
some trick on him, glancing over 
his shoulder at you as if he was 
ready to jump at you if you got 
close to him. 

Mait was around Grand 
House sometimes two or three 
times a week and had been in- 
side the house many, many 
times. He would come into the 
kitchen and talk to Martha. 
More than once Jimmy had 
seen him in the come-and-go 
toom where Grandpa would 
talk with him. He had gone 
to the shop down in the cellar 
for tools. Jimmy could remem- 
bet quite well that he once had 
been in the parlor with Grand- 
ma, fixing a window shade that 
had come loose. Jimmy had 
never heard Grandma tell him 
anything about the clock, but 
you'd think she must have told 
him; and Mait was sure to have 
noticed the clock, because he 
Was interested in every kind of 


nechanical thing. Once, Jimmy 
too, Mait had car- 
tied something heavy up to the 


\ 
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attic for Grandpa. When Jimmy 
had gone up a couple of minutes 
afterwards to see what Grand- 
pa and Mait were doing they 
just were not there! 

It had been kind of scary. Of 
course they could have gone 
down the back stairs; but when 
Jimmy had looked at the back- 
stairs door, there had been an 
old trunk standing right in front 
of it, so it couldn’t be opened 
unless the trunk were moved. 
Jimmy hadn’t been able to hear 
their voices, and when he had 
called nobody answered. He had 
looked into both the rooms, 
where the doors were open, and 
they weren’t there. There was 
no place where they could have 
gone unless——. 

Well, it made you almost 
quite sure then that there was 
a secret room! Because after 
Jimmy had crept downstairs 
again pretty soon Grandpa and 
Mait had come down together, 
as if nothing had happened. 
And you couldn’t explain where 
they had been, unless they had 
been in a secret room. 

So Mait knew just about all 
there was to know about Grand 
House; and he must have 
known about the valuable clock. 
He must have known that the 
doors were never locked. You 
couldn’t help thinking that if 
anybody had got into the parlor 
and taken away the clock it—it 
could have been Mait! 

Jimmy almost spoke right out, 
like Frank, with his popping 
thoughts about Mait. But he 
knew that if he said anything 
about suspecting Mait, Grand- 
pa was sure to twinkle at him 
and ‘say, “Well, think of that!” 
Nor would Grandpa mean, 
“Think about Mait being a 
thief” but “Think about suspi- 
cion being fear, and about fear 
being locked out of Grand 


House!” Jimmy knew exactly 
what it was that locked fear 
out of this old wide-open house; 
it was just the love Grandpa 
and Grandma had for every- 
body, which would not lock 
anybody out, even Mait. 

Jimmy had to think about 
that, so he just left everybody 
there in the parlor and went 
away and thought about it. 

At home that night Daddy 
and Mother talked about it a 
little. Mother said: ‘“Dan’— 
that was Daddy’s name—“do 
you think my father and mother 
trust people too much?” 

Daddy was very quiet for a 
minute, and then he answered: 
“I think they think you can’t 
trust people too much if you 
trust God enough.” 

In the days that followed 
there was plenty of chatter ' 
among the children about this 
new clock mystery at Grand 
House. But one day Aunt Jessica 
and Bob were out in the yard 
with them, fixing up the bad- 
minton net, and all at once 
Natalie asked Aunt Jessica a 
funny question: “Aunt Jess, do 
you think the old clock will 
ever come flying back?” 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


I'm thankful for nighttime, 
dear God, 
With its long hours of sleep 
and rest, 
From which I draw new life 
and strength 
To keep my body at its best. 
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Peter Pumpkin was 
\ lonesome and forlorn—one 
little pumpkin all alone out in 


a field of corn! The other little 


pumpkins were nowhere to be 
seen. 

“All of them were wanted but 
me for Halloween,” he sadly 
said. “If I ‘stay here I'll simply 
pine away.’ 

His little face grew longer 
and more wrinkled every day. 
And when a week or so had 
passed he looked so cross and 
queer and grumbled and com- 
plained so much that nothing 
would come near. 

One day the bright sun saw 
him and said: “Come on and 
grin,’ and with his long warm 
fingers gently tickled Peter’s 
chin. “You wouldn’t be so lone- 
some if your face were not so 
long. The birds would often 
stop to rest and sing a happy 
song, and little bugs and ani- 
mals would skip about and play. 
But with that long, unhappy 
face you frighten them away. 
Perhaps there is a reason you 
were left out here to grow. 
There’re some things . little 
pumpkins maybe aren’t sup- 
posed to know.” 

Peter smiled, his wrinkles dis- 
appeared right into space—ex- 
cept the up-and-down ones 
found on every pumpkin’s face! 


“Tl be the biggest pumpkin 
in the world, that’s what fj 
be, and I'll just keep right 
smiling and grow and grow, 
said he. 
~ It wasn’t very long until; 
little meadow mouse brought 
sticks and laid them one by one 
and built a little house. Ant 
soon five tiny baby mice wer 
running here and there, climb 
ing through the leafy vine; but 
Peter didn’t care. 

A.hoot owl made his home 
near by, and one dark cloud 
night he thought the moon had 
fallen, Peter was so round and 
bright. 

A town of happy little bug 
lived under Peter’s chin, and 
neither rain nor wind nor stom 
could take away his grin. For 
Peter was so happy his big 
round face just shone. Somehow 
he knew from now on held 
never be alone. 

But in a great big city not 
very far away, there lived 4 
lonely little boy, whose name 
was Tommy Wray. 

“Tomorrow is Thanksgiving 
Day, and everyone I know ha 
a grandma living near, or some 
nice place to go,” he told hi 
mother. She just smiled and 
didn’t say a word till Tommy 
had begun to think she hadat 
even heard. 
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Wasnt Picked 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


‘I’m sorry Grandma moved 
away so far,” she finally said. 
“How would you like to spend 
the day with Uncle John in- 
stead ?”” 

“You mean I'll get to see a 
fam?” His eyes popped open 
wide. “Maybe there’s a pony 
Uncle John will let me ride.” 

He tried to look at pictures, 
then he tried to play a game; 
he thought he simply couldn't 
wait until his daddy came. 

But finally it was evening, 
and they started on their way, 
Tommy thinking of the fun he’d 
have Thanksgiving Day. 

He was tired but happy when 
they got there late that night, 
but he was up and wide awake 
as soon as it was light. He and 
his Uncle John were out before 
the sun was up, and Tommy 
found he even had a kitten and 
a pup. 

Tommy helped him feed the 
horses and watched him slop the 
pigs, and laughed at them be- 
cause they squealed and danced 
such funny jigs. 

His uncle smiled a little when 
he called the road a “street,” 
and asked which cows gave 
buttermilk and which cows gave 
the sweet. He asked him why 
they gave white milk, when they 
ate yellow corn, and when he 


heard a “moo” he asked which 


one had blown her horn. 
They set the milk inside the 


door, then turned the chickens _ 


out and fed them grain, while 
Tommy watched them cluck and 
scratch about. 

Then his Uncle smiled and 
said, “There’s one more thing 
to do, something special I have 
saved so you could do it too.” 

They went out through the 
barnyard gate, then climbed a 
high board fence, then walked 
across a pasture to a field that 
looked immense. Shocks of corn 
like little tents were set up 
here and there, and through the 
sharp short cornstalks Tommy 
picked his way with care. 

And when he wasn’t thinking 
much of anything at all, sudden- 
ly he came upon a great big yel- 
low ball! 

“Look! A pumpkin!” Tommy 
cried. “I can’t believe my eyes. 
It’s big enough to make at least 
a dozen pumpkin pies, the 
largest one I’ve ever seen.” He 
knelt down on the ground. “He 
looks just like the sun itself, 
so yellow, bright, and round.” 

Then little Peter Pumpkin 
almost burst with pride and 
joy for he knew he'd put the 
sunshine in the face of one 
small boy. 


Copyright 1947 
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H, Bruce! Run out, dear, and see if Tape 

has carried off one of my slippers. I 

changed shoes in the basement yesterday, and 
this morning one of them is gone.” 

“All right, Mother,” answered Bruce, who was 
used to things being dragged off by Tape, the 
South American tapir that his Uncle Robert had 
brought him from Brazil. 

_ When he reached the garage, Tape was toss- 
ing something into the air and catching it neatly 


, with his overhanging snout. 


“Stop that, Tape!” Bruce exclaimed. “Let me 
see what you have. Uh-huh! Just as I thought! 
It is Mother’s shoe. You bad Tape!” He finally 
jerked the slipper from Tape who was hanging 
onto it for dear life. 

Once Bruce had the shoe, Tape kicked up his 
heels and- dashed out into the yard to see what 
other mischief he could get into. 

’ “You're worse than a whole flock of children,” 
laughed Bruce as he went to return the lost 
article to his mother. 

“If Tape keeps on learning more tricks as 
he gets older,” said Mrs. Berry, “he will have 
the whole house torn up. He’s worse than a 
puppy any day.” 

“But I love his tricks, Mom. He’s so cute about 
them,” said Bruce between whisks of his tooth- 
brush. 

“He is as cunning as can be, but Uncle Robert 
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should have sent a book of directions for keep The « 
ing him out of trouble,” laughed Mother. was tha’ 

Bruce was getting ready for school. As hfwas giv: 
hurried out he met the postman coming in. Benson 

“Here’s something for you,” said the postman “Wh: 
handing him a small pale-blue envelope. “This 

“Thank you,” Bruce reached for the envelopflaughed 
and tore it open. “Oh, this is my invitation tifsummer 
Homer Cummings’s party,” he said, putting it mvegetab 
his pocket. know w 

When he reached the home of his friend Jac§ “Can 
Benson, he put two fingers into his mouth ang “No. 
whistled his usual signal. 

An answering whistle came back from some 
where inside the house. 

As Bruce walked up to the porch to wait fof “He 
Jack, his eyes fell on the mailbox. There wafso?” as 
a pale-blue envelope sticking out of it, just lit] “I sh 
the one he had received. That is Jack’s invitationfsaid Ja 
to the party, Bruce thought. 

Suddenly he grinned, thinking of the funtifof witi 
joke he could play on Jack. Jerking the envelop'fitrees ar 
out of the box, he slid it behind the box next t§found | 
the wall, so that it did not show. Just then Jadfcould 
came out. 

“Hello!” sang out Jack. “I’m a little late. Well “Tk 
have to hurry.” 

During the drawing lesson Bruce reached i in 
pocket for his eraser. like a 

“Ouch!” he said under his breath. He hil} can w+ 
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forgotten about having a cocklebur in his pocket. 
He took it out and looked at it. Then his eyes 
fl on Lora Lee Chalmers’s long, curly hair. 

e sat in the seat in front of him. He liked 
her hair. It looked like fine golden threads. 

Suddenly he reached over and dropped the 
ocklebur into the hair that fell over her shoul- 
ders. He nearly laughed aloud, thinking how 
funny it would be when Lora Lee went to comb 
et hair and found the bur. Then he turned to 
is lessons. 

It was near the last of October, and those 
pupils whose grades were 90 or above would not 
ave to take-the monthly examinations but would 
have the afternoon off. Bruce and his friends had 
tudied hard and felt sure their grades would be 
above ninety. They had gone so far as to plan a 
nutting party, and they were going to take a 


hing left to be done to complete his grades was 
o hand in a geography paper. He liked that 


was that spent in his daily romp with Tape. He 
vas giving him his supper one night when Jack 
Benson dropped by. 
“What are you feeding him?” asked Jack. 
“This is a New England boiled dinner,” 
velopflaughed Bruce. “He eats bulbs and grass in the 
tion tifsummer, but from now on he wants boiled 
ig itimvegetables, greenstuff, and fruit. And do you 
know what he likes for dessert ?”” 
id Jat} “Candy?” asked Jack. 
th anf “No. Believe it or not, he eats small chips 
of wood and sometimes nibbles pebbles.” 
‘I should think that would kill him!” said 
Pack in surprise. 
ait fo] “He seems pretty lively yet. Don’t you think 
asked Bruce. 
st ii “I should say so. Get away from me, Tape,” 
itationgsaid Jack, grabbing for the handkerchief that 
Tape had pulled from his pocket and was making 
funtifoff with. Jack raced after him, dodging behind 
velopéfitrees and shrubbery all over the yard. When Tape 
rext found that he was cornered, he was as meek as 
n Jachcould be and let Jack take the handkerchief 
a struggle. 
Well. “I know he’s the cutest rascal I ever saw,” said 
Jack, out of breath. “What a funny snout he has.” 
_It is called prehensile,” said Bruce. “It is 
like a monkey’s tail, only much shorter. But he 
Can wrap it around things.” 
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“I see,” said Jack. “Will he ever get any 
larger?” 

“Oh, yes. He is only two and a half feet long 
now and two feet high. And that. little old tail 
is only three inches long. He'll be more than 
three feet tall when he is grown.” 

“He looks something like an elephant,” said 
Jack, rubbing his hands over Tape’s sleek, dark- 
brown sides. 

“Yes, quite a lot,” said Bruce. “He’s a wonder- 
ful swimmer, and next summer I’m going to 
take him down to the lake every day.” 

“That will be lots of fun. Say, by the way, 
were you invited to Homer Cummings’s party?” 
Jack asked suddenly. 

“Sure, weren't you?” Bruce asked innocently. 

“No,” Jack replied slowly. “And it’s tomor- 
row night. I think there’s something strange 
about it. I invited him to my party last summer. 
I don’t like to be left out.” 

“Perhaps old Homer’s got his back up about 
something,” said Bruce, trying to keep from 
laughing at the good joke he was playing on 
Jack. It was even funnier than he had thought 
it would be. Doubtless Jack would find the in- 
vitation before the party. If he doesn’t, I'll tell 
him at the last minute, thought Bruce. 

“Well, so long. I must get home to study 
so I'll be sure to get off to go on the nutting 
party,” Jack said. 

“Same here,” said Bruce, going into the house. 

He sat up until eleven o'clock that night writ- 
ing his geography paper. There was still a little 
more work to be done on it and he could not 
study the next night because of Homer’s party. 

Many things occupied his attention the next 
day. When he went home for lunch, Aunt Alice 
had come to spend a few days. His mother told 
him to hurry home when school was out that 
evening, as she wanted him to go to the grocery 
store. He had to feed Tape, and then he must 
get ready for the party. 

In the rush Bruce forgot all about Jack’s in- 
vitation. Not until he was at the party did he 
think about it. He looked around. No, Jack was 
not there. Well, he would probably come in 
later; and it would be a good joke to tell the 
crowd. However in the excitement of playing 
games he never thought of it again. 

The next day at school Bruce overheard a 
conversation that made him feel a bit uncom- 
fortable. He came upon Homer asking Jack why 
he had not come to his party. Jack told him that 
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picnic supper. Bruce could hardly wait. The only 
subject, but it was a little hard to remember the 
location of places. 

keep. The only time Bruce wasted during that week 

a 


he had not received an invita- 
tion. Bruce could see that Jack 
was hurt, so he slipped on by 
and decided it was too late now 
to tell Jack what he had done. 
Jack would find the invitation 
sometime, and that would 
straighten things out between 
him and Homer. 

More nights of sitting up late 
working on his geography paper 
brought results. At last he felt 
satisfied with it, and on Tuesday 
night he copied it carefully on 
clean paper to hand in on 
Thursday. He had finished it a 
whole day ahead of time. It 
made him feel very happy. Now 
he could spend Wednesday eve- 
ning playing with Tape, and he 
was sure of getting off to go to 
the nutting party. 

After school the next evening 
Bruce planned his lunch for 
the picnic and got his hiking 
outfit from the basement. Then 
he went to his room to go over 
his geography paper again to 
see that it was perfect. Yes, it 


_ was all right, he decided. Just 


then his mother called him to 
supper. He put the paper into 
his pocket, intending to show 
it to Aunt Alice. 

He had to tell his aunt about 
Tape, and as soon as they had 
finished eating, he took her out 
to see him. Tape was in a play- 
ful mood, as usual, and pulled 
Aunt Alice’s belt undone. 

“Isn’t he the cutest thing!” 


. Said Aunt Alice, giving him a 


little pat on his sleek side. 

Bruce got some boiled pota- 
toes to feed Tape. Aunt Alice 
laughed at the way he curled 
his snout over them. 

Some neighbors came over to 
visit, and the first thing Bruce 
knew it was ten o'clock and 
time to go to bed. 

When he was ready to leave 
for school Thursday morning, 
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Happy Thoughts 
For the week of November 2 


I am God’s child. I know that 
He 

Has only good in store for 
me. 


For the week of November 9 
I am God’s child. I have no 
fear, 
For He protects me now and 
here. 
For the week of November 16 


I am God’s child. I try to do 


Just what is good and kind 
and true. 


For the week of November 23 
A child of God I’m glad to be, 


For I need Him, and He needs 
me. 


For the week of November 30 
To God, my Father, I give 
raise 
And thanks for health, for 
happy days. 


he looked for his carefully pre- 
pared paper. It was not in his 
desk. He looked through all his 
books. It was not in any of 
them. Getting down on his 
hands and knees, he looked un- 
der the bed, chairs, and dresser. 
Then he searched the house 
downstairs, but the paper could 
not be found. He had to go on 
to school without it. 

He explained to Miss Mason, 
the teacher, that he had pre- 
pared his paper but that he had 
misplaced it. Surely his mother 
would find it during the morn- 
ing. However she had not found 
it at lunchtime, and Bruce, dis- 
appointed, again went to school 
without it. 

That evening he searched ev- 
erywhere for the paper but 
could not find it. 

Friday morning Miss Mason 


throat. 


put on the blackboard 
names of those who would, 
have to take the examinatig, 
Bruce could hardly bear to Jo 
at them. Sadly he noted that} 
name was not listed. kK 
could this awful thing h; 
happened to him? 

At noon, when Jack and t 
others were gaily leaving fi, 
the woods, Jack said to Bng 
“I’m terribly sorry, Bruce.” 

Bruce turned away, und 


to speak for the lump in} 


During the afternoon 
found it difficult to think abigi7*@ 
the examination he had to tal 
His eyes kept wandering 0 
the window at the goldena 
tumn haze. He could just siJ 
the edge of the woods whe—y 
the nutting party 

Oh, he dared not think ofi 

What was the largest tf 
in South America? He shoul 
know that well enough. i 
had heard Uncle Robert t 
about it many times. Yes, @-4 
course it was the Amazon. 
fact, thought Bruce, it is ti 
largest river in the world. 

What was the largest count] 
in South America? He shor, 
know that too, but for so 
reason he could not think of! 
Perhaps he would remember , 
after a while and could com 
back to the question. 

When Bruce had finished 
examination and turned in} 
paper, something made hin 
think of Tape. He had of 
from Brazil. Then it hit hi 
almost like a blow. Brazil! 
course Brazil was the larg 
country in South America! 

He knew he had not di 
very well on the questions, a 
he felt low as he walked hom). 
When he reached the yard, 
went to look for Tape. He¥ 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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Down come the snow-flakes so soft and light Till 
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big white track Till the sun comes out 


and the snow will pack. Then some-bod - y 


ad Ld Ld 
shouts, “Now it’s just right, For a fat snow man or a snow- ball fight.” 
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By Bula Hahn 


The Prophet 


Illustrated by Herbert Ruden 


The men of Judah durinp 
the good years had soughi God’s. 
and copied the customs of A v 
the wealthy heathen nations to then 
They had built many altaxf Quic 
on which they burned theif send n 
animal sacrifices. But eve The 
while they did all this thei and te 
poor and needy were abuself Isaiz 
and neglected. The prospe now h 
ous citizens were haughhf knew 
and proud instead of kinlfdo thi 
and charitable. the Te 

So troubled times half janes. 
come upon Judah. Enemisf “of 
were joining forces in a com the alt 
mon desire to seize her ten light i 
tory. In terror the frightenelf of goa 
people of Judah held man bring t 
religious feasts and bumell 
many lambs, goats, and fill for yo 


HE Old Testament tells us that many times 

when because of wrongdoing, selfishness, 
and sin the world seemed most dark, God sent 
a prophet to teach the people. One of the really 
great prophets, a man whose teaching agrees 
with much of the worship that we know today, 
was a man named Isaiah. 

Isaiah lived in the city of Jerusalem in the 
land of Judah some seven hundred years before 
the birth of Jesus. Isaiah was an educated, well- 

- to-do man interested in the government of his 
country and in the workings of his city’s laws. 
He was a man faithful to the forms and customs 
of Temple worship. 

For many years before Isaiah’s time the land 
‘of Judah had received and enjoyed the richest 
of blessings. Her lands were fertile and rains 
were frequent. The harvests were abundant and 
plentiful, and for many years the nation had 
known only peace and plenty. But in spite of 
all God’s blessings and favors the people were 
ungrateful and coldhearted. 
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The thing that God wants au 

is that you cease to do evil ang Weary 
learn to do good. wants | 

to do 
beasts as sacrifices for their sins. and to 
Isaiah, a humble man who thought himsl§  [saiz 
unworthy to look upon God's face, saw God iif God’s 


a vision one day as he worshiped in the Tempkften, ey 


He saw God in all His goodness and glory, ati g00d 
with this wonderful vision came a closer, ne™the Lc 
love of God and a greater understanding come t 
man’s dependence upon God. said ag 

Standing there in the presence of God, Isaidif to thin 
realized how indifferent and wicked he and tiigly, an 
rest of the people had been in their neglect dover w 
spiritual things. He knew too that it was thi “Go 
own wrongdoing that had brought trouble ali listen, 


innerrr 
desires 
you ai 
are sc 
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danger to their nation. It was not the enemé 
outside their borders that they needed to fearbt 
the evil thoughts in their own minds and # 
coldness of their own hearts. 

When a person does not have the love! 
God in his own heart, sorrow will surely ovfif you 
take him. When the people of a nation do iif guided 
have the love of God in their hearts, trow§God 
wil] surely overtake that nation. Only wit§jyour | 


Becz 
God, 
|e 


ple love God and endeavor to express His 
goodness can they. find lasting happiness. 

Because of their neglect trouble had come to 
udah. In his vision, in the very presence of 
God, Isaiah thought of all the people in his 
beloved country. If only they could see God 
as he saw Him. If only they could be told of 
God’s goodness as he knew it. 

A voice from heaven asked: “Who will go 
to them ? Whom shall I send?” 

Quickly Isaiah answered, “I am here, Lord; 
d theif send me.” 
it eval Then the voice from heaven told him, “Go 
is theif and tell this people.” 
abusell Isaiah did not return to his business. He 
rospe-f now had greater work to do, God’s work. He 
aught knew that God had chosen him personally to 
of kin do this work. Isaiah went to the people in 
the Temple, in the streets, the highways, the 
lanes. 
snemis} “Of what good are all your sacrifices upon 
| 4 altars?” he asked. “The Lord does not de- 
er tet light in bloodshed or the smell of burnt lambs, 
chteneif of goats, or bullocks. Cease these empty devices; 

mati bring to Him no more of these things.” 
burt Isaiah explained further: “God cares nothing 
and fi for your many called assemblies, your appointed 
feasts, your new-moon observances. God is long 
weary of these dull forms. The thing that God 
wants most is that you cease to do evil and learn 
to do good. He wants you to love one another 
and to be kind to one another.” 


MCS Mosi 
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ims’ Isaiah never tired of telling the people of to know that He was the true God. But the king 
God iff God’s love. Even when they seemed not to lis- would not weary God by asking for a sign. Be- 
Temple ten, even when their hearts appeared cold, this cause of his faith the king may not have needed 
ory, aif good prophet went about the work for which sign, and he wished the people to accept God 
er, nthe Lord had called him. “God wants you to in the same manner. 
ding 0 come to Him so that you may be helped,” Isaiah When the king would not ask for a sign, Isaiah 
said again and again. “He wants you to be still, told him: “The Lord Himself will give you a 
1, Isaidlf to think things out clear- Sign, and by this sign 
and tly, and to talk matters all people — know. A 
glect i over with Him. Seiical virgin shall bear a son, 
“God has promised to Thanksgiving, and on His shoulders 
ble a listen. He will know the By Nona Sherrill shall rest a new king- 
enemié§ innermost thoughts and dom, a kingdom to 
fearbidesires of your heart. If | When I say a blessing which there shall be no 
and tiifyou are sincere, if you I always bow my head end, and He shall be 
ate sorry and penitent To thank God for His loving care called Counselor and 
love for your past evil ways, And for my daily bread. Prince of Peace. 
ely oveHif you are willing to be But birds look up into the sky, (In the December 
1 do tif guided by God’s love, And after every drink WEE WISDOM yox will 


God will surely hear 
prayers, and you 


They seem to say, “I thank You, God”—. 
That’s what they say, I think. 


shall be a nation blest. God will give you the 
good of the land, and you will not need to fear 
the sword of other nations.” 


Not for one moment could Isaiah forget that 
he had stood face to face with God. Day after 
day he talked and advised with the people. His 
message was the most wonderful the people 
had yet received. “Even though a person ‘has 
been weighted down with wrongdoing, he is 


. not without hope,” Isaiah told them. “He can 


turn to God, let God’s love fill his heart, and 
walk in ways both pleasant and good.” 

The people did not tire of listening to Isaiah... 
as he told about his vision of God. He was’ 
their leader, and he taught them the way back 
to God. On the day that their enemies sought 
to overthrow Judah the Lord spoke to Isaiah. 
He told Isaiah to say to Judah’s king: “Remem- 
ber to be still, think on the things that I have 
taught you, and be not afraid. Your enemies 
are unbelievers. They plan to do evil toward 
you, but the hand of God is not with them. 
They shall not accomplish this wicked thing.” 

Even though powerful nations came against 
Judah, the people followed Isaiah’s teaching; 
and they were steadfast in their faith in God’s 
guidance. They were sincere in their efforts to 
leave off old evil ways, and God in His good- 
ness and love protected them. 

Then God spoke again to Judah’s king through 
Isaiah. Isaiah told the king to ask God for a 
sign. God wanted both the king and the people 


read of the fulfilment 
of Isaiah’s prophecy.) 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


My grandma sometimes tells me ag 
That she thought when she was small; 

Thanksgiving Day was just about And tl 
The nicest day of all. 


Her father hitched his horses 

To a sleigh, and through the snoy, 

Around the hill, across the brook, 
_ Out to the farm they’d go. 


Uncles, aunts, and cousins, Her h 

Who had come for miles and mileh , 
Were welcomed by her grandma’s 

And spicy smells and smiles. 
sit and 
Until | 
the: 
For a 


q 
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gy 
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h 
gathered around the table, 
And her grandpa bowed his head 
s small 4 said a blessing, soft and low; 
© J And this is what he said: 
e thank Thee, Father, for this food, 
The chance to meet again, 
> SNOW And for our friends and loved ones; 
[Bless them each and all. Amen!” 
y grandma said that all day long 
, |Her heart just seemed to sing 
1 miles§ kind of happy little prayer: 
a’s “Thanks, God, for everything.” 


itand listen quietly 

Until her story’s through, 

then I say, “I’m thankful 
for a grandma just like you!” 
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VER since Samuel P. Lang- 
ley built his famous flying 
machine, which is now in the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the 
Wright brothers a few years 
later made their memorable 
flights at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, interest in air trans- 
port has grown year by year. 
Today huge planes carry pas- 
sengers, air express, and freight 
tremendous distances in a few 
hours. But this does not mean 
that because planes can travel 
such great distances they can 
reach every locality in the world. 
The larger the plane is and the 
faster it can fly the more space 
it needs for taking off and for 
landing. 

Since modern planes require 
large landing fields, some moun- 
tainous regions of the world 
are still inaccessible by air; 
there simply is not sufficient 
level ground for a plane to land 
on. Because of this difficulty, 
there has been in recent years a 
great deal of experimentation 
with vertical-lift planes. Out of 
these experiments have been de- 
veloped two distinct types of 
vertical-lift aircraft, the auto- 
giro and the helicopter. 

Both the autogiro (from the 
Greek autos, meaning “‘self,” 
and gyros, meaning a “ring” or 
“circle’) and the helicopter 
(from the Greek helix, mean- 
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By Roland Rexroth 


ing “spiral” and pteron, mean- 
ing “wing”) can take off 
straight up into the air by means 
of a rotor attached to a vertical 
shaft extending above the fuse- 
lage. This rotor looks much 
like a huge electric fan and has 
two or three blades. 

The autogiro has a conven- 
tional aircraft engine and pro- 
peller, but no wings. Its rotor 
is connected with the engine 
only for starting. After the 
machine has risen into the air, 
the blades of the rotor contin- 
ue to rotate, serving instead of 
wings to keep the machine 
aloft. In order to stay aloft 
the autogiro must keep moving 
through the air or it will settle 
to the ground. 


The helicopter has its engine 
geared directly to the rotor, and 
is not dependent upon air pres- 
sure to keep its blades rotating. 
Hence the helicopter can not 
only take off and land verti- 
cally but it can hover motion- 
less in the air. This makes it 
extremely useful for certain 
purposes. Helicopters have been 
used to rescue people marooned 
by shipwreck or lost in isolated 
mountainous areas that are in- 
accessible to airplanes. Recently 
it was given a tryout in New 
York for picking up and carry- 
ing mail in the congested area. 

Many people are very much 
surprised to learn that the man 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Tape 


(Continued from page 14) 


not in sight. Perhaps he was in 
the double garage, one side of 
which was Tape’s quarters, 

Bruce called to him, but the 
garage was empty. Tape was 
probably messing things up in 
the basement. 

Between Tape’s feedbox and 
the wall, a glimpse of white 
caught Bruce’s eyes. With a 
bound, he crossed the floor.and 
caught at the white object. He 
pulled and pulled, and out 
came his lost geography paper. 
His knees simply would not 
hold him up and he sank to 
the floor, clutching the paper. 

Tape had played a mean 
trick on him! 

Then he thought about Jack's 
invitation that he had hidden 
behind the mailbox! 

It came to him as a great 
shock that perhaps Jack would 
not appreciate that joke any 


more than he appreciated 
Tape’s hiding his geography 
paper. 


Then he remembered Lon 
Lee’s saying that her mother 
had had to cut a large lock of 
hair from the back of her head 
in order to get the cocklebur 
out, and Lora Lee had cried be 
cause it ruined the looks of het 
pretty hair. That didn’t seem 
so funny to Bruce now either. 
He recalled numerous things he 
had done that had been funny 
to him at the time, but how 
had the other fellow looked 
at them? 

“Well,” he said, getting to his 


feet, “they say nothing is 9 §- 


bad but that it could have been 
worse. I’m thankful that the 
school year is just starting, and 
that I’ve learned to look # 
the other fellow’s side of 
things.” 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Copyright 1947 by the author 
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Red Makes Map 


ROM his seat in the back of the schoolroom 

David Harrison watched Miss Morgan step 

into the hall and close the door behind her. The 

room was quiet in spite of the excitement that 
goes with the day before Thanksgiving. 

Morty Dalton rose and started toward the 
wastebasket in the corner. As he passed the table 
where Red was finishing his relief map of the 
county for the contest that night at the school 
party, he blundered against it. The tiny hills 
and valleys, cliffs and creeks made of slate-gray 
clay quivered. The .whole thing shifted danger- 
ously. David half rose in his seat, wanting to 
help Red save it, and Red cried: “Watch what 
you're doing, Morry!” 

The table steadied. The map was safe, but 
Red’s voice echoed in the room. Inwardly David 
groaned. Anyone who talked when Miss Morgan 
was out of the room had to stay in, and Red 
had so much to do before the party. 

Morty stepped back from the table. His ready 
smile was gone. ; 

‘Tm sorry,” he exclaimed. “I wouldn’t wreck 
your map for anything!” 

David thought: “He’s talking too. Those fel- 


lows ought to wake up to what they are doing!” 


Morry’s hands were clean. His eyes were clear 
and bright with health. He said and did the 
pleasant things that made people like him. Once 
Mr. Van Orden had said: “If Morry Dalton 
could keep up the impression his good manners 
make when a person first meets him, he’d be a 


world beater. He’s so clean and courteous peo- 
ple like to have him around, until they know 
him!” 

As Morry circled the table widely Red scowled 
at him. He kept on scowling while Morry 
dropped his wastepaper into the basket and re- 
turned quietly to his seat. 

David knew that Red was remembering last 
summer when Morty cheated in a baseball game 
that his team was playing against the Spartans. 
David was remembering too and wondering if 
Morty could have blundered against the table 
on purpose, hoping to put Red’s entry out of 
the contest. Morry’s painting of Kegs’s burro 
grazing in a green pasture already stood on an 
easel in the hall, ready for the contest. But Red’s 
map was not quite ready to carry down. Those 
two entries were so good that the whole room 
expected the prize to go to one of them. 

Miss Morgan came back, flushed and cheerful 
with plans for the party and a little breathless 
with haste. 

“Did anyone talk while I was gone?” she 
asked. 

Just as David expected, Red lifted a hand 
stained with the slate-gray clay he was modeling. 

“Half an hour after school,” Miss Morgan 
said briefly. “You know the rules.” 

David glanced at Morry. Morty seemed to be 
studying his geography. Both his hands held 
the big book squarely before his face. 

David felt a rush of anger. Morry had bumped 
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Morry Dalton’s picture had been ruined! 


Red’s map and frightened him into talking, but 
when the bell rang he would walk out with the 
rest. Morry was going to escape the consequences 
of what he had done, but Red would lose a 
half hour’s fun on the day before Thanksgiving! 
He might even be late getting back for the party. 


Out in the snow-covered schoolyard Morty - 


called gaily to David, but David’s nod was curt. 
Being clean and pleasant and full of fun meant 
a good start toward friendship, but that was 
not enough. 

“What's the matter, David?” Morty asked. 
“If you’re mad because I bumped Red’s map, 
I couldn’t help it!” 

“You might have told Miss Morgan it was 
your fault he talked,” said David. 

“She wouldn’t let me,” Morry said reason- 
ably. “She's too busy with the party to be 
bothered.” 

_ “Well,” said David reluctantly, ‘you talked 
too.” 

“If you're saying I should stay in,” said Morty, 
still reasonable, “I wouldn’t have time to get 
home to supper and clean up before the party. 
I've got a long way to go.” 

“So has Red,” said David. “He may not get 
home at all.” 

“Sure,” said Morry. “He should have thought 
of that when he put up his hand.” 

The anger in David swelled. ‘He should have 
thought of it before he talked! But maybe it’s 
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worth it to go without supper 
and not lie!” 
_ Morry shot him a rebellious 
glance. 

“That’s not fair,” he pro 
tested. “I had to apologize to 
Red for bumping his map, and 
you know it!” 

“O. K.,” said David. “You 
had to apologize. Then you 
could admit you talked and stay 
in. Or you could keep still and 
skip the truth. That’s that. But 
people say we've all got to take 
the consequences of the things 
we do. And they may be right!” 


He turned on his heel and 
hurried off across the snowy 
fields, leaving Morty staring 
after him. 


That evening when David te- 
turned to school for the party, 
_he met Red’s cousin, Coralee, on the steps. . 

“Did Red get home for supper?” he asked. 

“No,” said Coralee. “But Miss Morgan said 
I was to send him a plate when we got things 
set out.” 

“Tl take it,” David offered eagerly. 

From the end of the hall where the refresh- 
ment table was, David watched Red while Cora. 
lee put out the chocolate cake and began undoing 
packages of sandwiches. Things were not going 
well with Red. His map was in a corner where 
the fine detail he had worked into it could not 
be seen. His hair was rumpled, and one cheek 
was smudged with clay. He looked embarrassed 
and miserable. 

Near the foot of the stairs where everyone 
had to pass Morty stood beside his picture, 
laughing and talking. His clothes were well 
pressed. His shoes gleamed. His hair was freshly 
brushed, and his face was flushed and alert. 
David could see him shrug modestly at the 
praise people gave his painting and hear him 
thank them for their interest. Whenever the 
crowd thinned he joined the group nearest him, 
but only for a moment. He explained that each 
exhibitor was supposed to stay close to his entty 
in the contest, and always he brought back with 
him a new admirer of his painting. 

“Morry’s too good!” David said to Coralee. 
“If some of us don’t help Red, no one’s going 
to know he’s here.” 
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Her glance followed his. She 
cut a big piece of cake and put 
it on the plate beside the olives, 
pickles, and sandwiches she was 
preparing for Red. 

“Why don’t you help him?” 
she said softly. “You're a good 
mixer, and I’m supposed to help 
here at the table with Chink. 
Bob’s dipping ice cream, and 
Kegs and Andy are supposed to 
carry plates through the crowd.” 

Red met David with a grin. 
“Thanks for the food! I’m 
starved!” 

“Starved, famished, and ship- 
wrecked!” said David. “I'll stay 
here while you eat. Then go 
to the washroom and clean up. 
You're awful!” 

“Losing one meal hasn't 
wrecked me,” Red scoffed. 

“If you believe that, go look 
at yourself,” David insisted. 
“And when you get back, we'll 
move this table out where peo- 
ple can see it.” 

When Red got back he said 
sheepishly, “I surely dug the 
Peters lake with my face! I’m 
glad I got that clay off before 
Mother and Father saw me!” 


The two boys eased the table 
out under the blazing lights of 
the chandelier. Mr. Van Orden 
stopped to speak to-them and 
to find his own farm on the 
map. It was there—house, 
sheds, creek, fields, and _pas- 
tures! He was so pleased that 
he called the Suttons and Mrs. 
Hanlevy to look for theirs. 
David slipped away to ask Ed 
Corrigan and Gus Berg if they 
had seen their garage on the 
map. That started a flood of 
townspeople surging about the 
map to pick out hardware stores, 
gtocery stores, bakeries, and the 
course of Main Street out to 
the fairgrounds. Red stopped 
being embarrassed and became 
a genial host. 
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Refreshments were served, 
and David got a plate for him- 
self and another for Red. He 
was beginning to feel that all 
was well and that the party was 
going to turn out to be some- 
thing to remember when the 
lights went out. A fuse had 
blown in the basement, plung- 
ing the hall into darkness. 

When at last the fuse had 
been replaced new confusion 
arose. Morry Dalton’s picture 
had been ruined! Something had 
been thrown at it and had left 
a dark splatter in the right, 
upper corner. 

“It’s clay,” said Doctor 
Peters, one of the judges. 

David’s eyes dropped to the 
map. Near the Peters lake was 
a new and unnatural hole. The 
marks of fingers showed in long 
streaks as if a hand had dug 
into the map and dragged out 
the clay that had been thrown 
on Morry’s picture. 

David did not hear the talk 
that bubbled about him. He 


hardly saw Doctor Peters and . 


Miss Morgan in consultation, 
but he heard her when she said, 
“You're right, Doctor. It is clay 
from Red’s map.” 
Morty plucked at her sleeve. 
“I don’t want you to do any- 


thing to him,” he said in a low . 


voice. “David says people have 
to take the consequences for 
the things they do, and I guess 
this is it.” 

.““What do you mean?” she 
asked mystified. 

“Why,” he explained, “I al- 
most upset his map this after- 
noon, and because of that Red 
talked and had to stay in. He’s 
been mad ever since, and when 
everyone seemed to like my 
painting better than his map, 
well—I’m sorry, Miss Morgan, 
but I don’t want him punished!” 

Murmurs of admiration rose 
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about him. Glances of condem. 
nation centered on Red, byt 
Miss Morgan’s face showed dis. 
belief. 

“I've known Red a long 
time,” she declared. “I don't 
believe——” 

She whirled toward him, 
“Tell me, Red, did you do it?” 

The question struck Red like 
a blow. First he flushed, then 
turned pale. He said in a husky 
voice threaded with indigna. 
tion, “No, Miss Morgan. | 
wouldn’t do such a trick!” 

She smiled. She even laughed 
a little nervously, as if relieved. 
She said to Doctor Peters: “Red 
always tells the truth, no matter 
what it costs him.” 

David too laughed in relief. 
Red had proved his truthful- 
ness only that afternoon when 
Miss Morgan asked who had 
talked when she was in the hall; 
but Morry would not let the 
matter be settled so easily. 

He cried out angrily: “You 
can’t do this to me! It’s plain 
who did it. You ought to put 
him out of the contest!” 

Miss Morgan and Doctor 
Peters studied the two boys. 
They themselves evidently be 
lieved that Red was innocent, 
but how were they to prove it? 

David however saw a chance. 
He said swiftly: “I wish youd 
ask them both to show their 
hands. Morty’s are always clean, 
and Red washed his less than 
an hour ago.” ; 

Doctor Peters said brusquely, 
“Let’s see your hands boys.” 

Red’s hands came out prompt 
ly, clean from their scrubbing. 

Morry’s hands came out slow- 
ly. The right one was smudged 
with clay! He looked very mis 
erable. He had ruined his own 
picture, hoping to keep Red 
from winning the contest. 

Doctor Peters said gravely: 
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“Count my vote for this map 
when the judges meet, Miss 
Morgan. Morty and I are going 
up to your room.” He dropped 
an arm about Morry’s shoulders. 
“Maybe I can help him see 
there’s no way to get around 
taking the consequences for the 
things we do.” 

David and Red watched Doc- 
tor Peters and Morry mount the 
steps. David knew what Red 
was thinking. Morry was a lik- 
able boy. They both hoped Doc- 
tor Peters could help him. 

Miss Morgan shrugged as 
though she would like to for- 
get an unhappy incident. 

“You've as good as won the 
contest, Red,” she said brightly. 
“We're all proud of you!” 
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(Continued from page 20) 


who first conceived the prin- 
ciple of the vertical-lift flying 
machine was not a modern in- 
ventor, but none other than the 
famous Leonardo da Vinci. One 
of his notebooks contains a 
sketch of a crude aircraft of 
this type, and four centuries 
after his death men proved that 
his idea was good. 

Credit for the present de- 
velopment of the autogiro goes 
to Juan de la Cierva, a Span- 
iatd, who did most of his work 
on it in the early 1920's. His 
portrait is shown on one of 
our illustrations. The other il- 
lustration shows an autogiro in 
flight over Madrid. 

The helicopter has only re- 
cently been brought to its pres- 
ent state of perfection by Igor 
Sikorsky, who is considered one 
of the greatest aircraft designers 
in the world. Since the helicop- 
ter is such a recent development, 
thas not yet had time to get 
its picture ona postage stamp. 


A Charm Pin 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


W a horse, or trace this one (Fig. 1) on Bristol board of 

medium weight. Cut out and make five more, outlined from 

this one. The eye, mane, tail, hoofs, blanket, and saddle are 

sketched in. pencil on the first one only. After cutting out each 

horse, paste all six together with the sketched horse on top. Let 
them dry. 

Then file all edges till smooth and flat, with an emery board. 
Paint the mane, tail, and hoofs with black India ink. With punch 
pliers punch from black paper a tiny disk for the eye. Paste in 
place and dot center with white poster paint. Now from gray 
paper punch out spots and paste all on horse also. Make the 
blanket from blue paper using pattern A. Cut out and paste on 
horse. Then make the saddle pattern (2) from bright-red paper 
and paste over the blanket. 

With India ink color the edges of mane, tail, and hoofs black. 
Color the edge of back across top of saddle red to correspond to 
the saddle. (See Fig. 2.) 

When perfectly dry give several coats of white shellac, for a 
glistening finish. On back of horse fasten a small safety pin with 
three strips of Scotch tape. (See Fig. 2.) Then brush a coat of 
glue over tape for added strength. 

(Continued at bottom of next page) 
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By Jatta Taylor Keith 
“Sugar ’n’ spice ’n’ everything nice—” 
That’s what cookies are made of. 
Sugar Cookies 
11/4, teaspoonfuls baking 


powder 


1/4, cupful sugar 

1/4 cupful shortening 
1 egg 1/4, teaspoonful salt 

3/, teaspoonful vanilla 114, cupful flour 

® Cream shortening and sugar in large mixing bowl. Add well- 
beaten egg and vanilla extract. Sift flour, baking powder, and salt 
together. Add to mixture in bowl. Mix well. Chill until firm. Roll 
out on floured board. Cut in fancy shapes with cooky cutters, 
sprinkle with sugar, and bake 10 minutes in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) Makes 40 cookies. 


Spice Cookies 


® Follow sugar-cooky recipe, but add 14 teaspoonful cinnamon, 
14, teaspoonful nutmeg, and 1/4 teaspoonful cloves to flour before 
sifting. 
Holly-Wreath Cookies 
® Follow sugar-cooky recipe, cutting dough with 3-inch cooky 
cutter. After baking brush tops of cookies with egg white and 
make a holly wreath of bits of green and red gum drops. Place in 
moderate oven for 5 minutes to “‘set” the wreath. 


Filled Cookies 


® Follow cooky recipe. Cut round cookies and remove centers 
from half of them with thimble. Put teaspoonful of filling in 
center of whole cookies. Cover with doughnut-shaped ones. Press 
edges together firmly. 


Cooky Filling 


‘34, cupful chopped seeded 1 tablespoonful honey 
raisins 11/, tablespoonfuls margarine 
3 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 14, cupful chopped nuts 


© Heat together; then cool before filling cookies. 


A tiny bit of red string can be added for the bridle (C). Glue 
end near mouth with a tiny disk, punched out of gold or silver 
paper from a discarded Christmas card. The other end is fastened 
to the back with Scotch tape. (See Fig. 2.) 

You will want to make several to give to your friends; so use 
any other color schemes you choose. 
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Think of That! 


(Continued from page 9) 


Aunt Jessica and Boh 
laughed, and Natalie’s face go 
very red. But Aunt Jessica right 


away put her arm around Nat fi! 


lie. “Listen, lover,” she said, 
“Grandpa and Grandma dont 
care what happens to the old 
clock. All they care about is 
what happens to people, yu 
and all the rest of us. They be. 
lieve that what happens to ws 
and to the clock will be jut 
what God wants it to be, and 
that will be only good.” 
“The best thing for us,” Bob 
said, “is what happens next, 
and he stopped laughing and 
went on fixing the net. 
Jimmy wondered what woul 
happen next. But as more day 
went by, with all the fun tha 
went by with them, Jimmy sot 
of forgot for a while about the 
clock and about Mait and all 
Everybody got interested in 
teaching Sparkle’s droopy oll 
dog Artemus a new trick. 
“You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks,” Frank Warren said. 
Artemus knew some ol 
tricks. He would sit right up a 
his question-mark tail and be 
for a piece of cheese. He liked 
cheese the way you do ice creat 
He would lie down and ol 
over when Spark told him ti, 
and he would chase a ball ant 
bring it back, and he would gite 
you his paw, usually his lef 
one till Spark made him git 
the right paw. Then he would 
stand up with his head twiste 


‘to one side,.one eye looking # 


you and the other looking @ 
somebody else, and bark as i 
he wanted a new trick to do 
Jimmy thought he might leat 
a new trick if somebody knew 
one to teach him. 

One of the tricks Artem 
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had that nobody liked was his 
barking at any strange person 
who came along. And a strange 
dog—boy, how Artemus would 
sop drooping and bark at a 
strange dog! Jimmy wondered 
if you couldn’t teach him to 
wag his tail instead of bark- 
ing. Artemus’s question-mark 
tail looked too funny for words 
when he wagged it, as he al- 
ways did when Sparkle talked 
tohim. You liked him when he 
wagged at you. Ha! think of 
wagging a question-mark! 
Funny thing though. One day 
Jimmy got to thinking that if 
Artemus would just learn to 
wag at strange dogs, maybe the 
strange dogs would like him 
and wag at him instead of bark- 
ing or snapping through the 
fence. If you barked at strangers 
they didn’t like you. Grandpa 
and Grandma never barked at 
anybody; they wagged back at 
them, everybody except Mait, 
and even Mait didn’t bark. 
That was such a funny idea 
that Jimmy laughed. But he 
talked to Spark about teaching 
Artemus to wag. Spark wanted 
to, but he didn’t know how. 
One of the persons who came 
to the house was the grocet’s 
delivery boy, Mort Jenkins. 
Attemus always barked furious- 
ly at him, and Mort in turn just 
hated Artemus. When the dog 
batked at him he would stoop 
over and pretend to grab up a 
stone to throw, and Artemus 
would dodge and run as if from 
areal stone, and then bark 
again wilder than before. Some- 
times Mort would kick at him, 
and then Artemus would snap. 
if He didn’t ever quite bite. . 
“Look, Mort,” Sparkle said 
one afternoon, “why don’t you 


“What? How?” Mort asked. 
“Well, bring him a piece of 


ty making friends with him?” 


. 
> 


f O M O C h 


wo will like a spice cabinet that really holds enough 
spices. The cabinet provides for two rows of spice con- 
tainers on each shelf. The cabinet may be kept in the cupboard 
and pulled out by the handle when a spice is needed. It is not 
too soon to start making this for a Christmas present for Mother. 

Take two 1-inch boards 314 inches wide by 12 inches long 
for the end pieces. Cut the corners off at the top of each piece 
if you care to. The two shelves are made of 34-inch lumber 314 
inches wide by 2014 inches long. You will need a piece of wood 
201/, inches long and 1 or 11/ inches deep for the handle. Meas- 
ure your pieces of wood accurately and tack the shelves and handle 
to the end pieces. One shelf goes at the bottom and the next shelf 


5 inches above the bottom one. 


From wallboard cut four strips, each 114 inches wide by 22 
inches long and tack them on each side of the shelves to keep 
the spice cans from falling out. Now your cabinet is made. Mother 
will love it if you paint it to match her kitchen. 


cheese. He loves it.” 

“Huh?” Mort said. Then as 
if the idea tickled him he said: 
“O. K.! We'll see what he will 
do.” 

It was about two days after- 
ward that Mort came again, 
and Artemus rushed at him and 
yapped and snarled as if he 
were going to eat Mort. But 
Mort just opened his hand with 
a piece of cheese in it, and 
laughed. Artemus—you could 


hardly believe it—stopped bark- 
ing and went slowly over to 
Mort and sniffed at the cheese. 
The next second he gobbled it, 
and from that day, whenever 
Mort came, Artemus just 
wagged his question-mark tail 
as if to say: “Hi, Mort. You 
wouldn’t have any cheese, 
would you?” They were friends. 
“Now if we could just get a 
strange dog to bring Artemus 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 


God gave wings to the birds. He gave you wings also—wings of 
thought. Thoughts of thanksgiving lift you on widespread wings of faith 
and joy into the light and life of God. 

November is a month for giving God thanks for all His blessings. 
Try using your wings this month by beginning and ending each day with 
a feeling of thankfulness. Let “Thank You, God,” be your first thought 
when you waken. Then name the things for which you are thankful— 
your life, your strong body, your comfortable bed and room, the morning 
light, your family. Starting the day by giving thanks will surely make it 
a day of joy and gladness. As you give thanks for each joy that comes 
your way during the day this feeling of thankfulness will be your wings 


that will carry you to even greater happiness. 
At bedtime give to God thanks for all the wonderful good that He 
has sent you this day and for the greater good that He will bring you 


tomorrow. 


When you have used your thought wings for a month, I know that 
you will want to soar on and on through every month of the year.: 

I am thanking God for the joy of serving as secretary of the Good 
Words Booster Club. And now let me thank you, Boosters, for all your 


wonderful letters. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


WeE Wispom Readers: If you are not a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club but would like to be, address your letter to Barbara Benson, 
Secretary Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for your lovely letter. 

I should like to tell you about an 
adventure I had last week end. My 
mother, father, and I had gone on a 
short overnight trip. The next day 


“we went for a long drive in the 


mountains. Soon we came to a rutty 
dirt road. It was really dangerous. 
On one side the mountain sloped 
up steeply and on the other side 
it dropped straight down, a sheer 
drop OF about a thousand feet. The 
road had a number of cave-ins and 
deep ruts and was in very bad re- 
pair. To top it all, there was no 
fence to keep a car from going over 
the side. As soon as we got on this 
road we wanted to turn back, but 
there was no room to turn around. 


28 November 


At one place it looked as though the 
road went off into space. It was 
really very dangerous. I prayed to 
God and said that part of The 
Prayer of Faith which reads, ‘““God 
is my help in every need,” and we 
made it! I hope we never see such 
a road again!—Adrian Leiby, 138 
West Church St., Bergenfield, N. J. 

Adrian found that God is a 
mighty help. The Prayer of 
Faith has been used by thou- 
sands and thousands of boys 
and girls, and adults too. No 
matter what may happen to you, 
God will help you through it. 
No matter what you try to do, 
He will direct you. No matter 


what you think you fear, H 
will help you understand it an 
conquer your fear. In time yo 
will get so that saying Th 
Prayer of Faith and looking tp 
God is as natural as breathing 


Dear Secretary: Yesterday I 
ceived your letter and enjoyed i 
very much. Thank you for Th 
Prayer of Faith. I- have learned i 


by heart, and I had a chance t 
prove what it could do for me. 

We were papering my room with 
stripes on three sides and ships and 
planes on the other when we di 
covered that we didn’t have enough 
of the ships and planes and wouli 
have to put striped paper on th 
bottom half, which I didn’t want 
We would have to drive forty mils 
to get another roll of paper. Whik 
four grownups were trying to decd 
what to do I said The Prayer of 
Faith. Soon something told me to 
walk over to where the Paper Wis 
I did and picked up another ol 
of ships and planes.—Allan Walle, 
Waseca, Minn. 


Allan acted upon the ide 
that God gave him when kt 
turned to Him in prayer. Evey 
time he looks at his nicel 
papered room now he will © 
member that God 
prayer. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have found tht 
The Prayer of Faith has helped m 
very often, and it has also give 
me many good ideas. 

One night when I was alone 
the house I became quite 
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Then I thought about the geography 


lesson we had had on the solar 


gstem, and I thought of this: I 
was the sun and surrounding me 
were the planets love, faith, happi- 
ness, health, generosity, friendship, 
truthfulness. The last planet was 
fear, and it would have to over- 
come all the other planets to get 
near me. This I would not let it 
do. I felt much better after thinking 
of this Susan Burkhardt, 187 
Kay St., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 


Thank you, Susan, for sharing 
your experience with us. God 
has given us many wonderful 
gifts, and’ one of the finest is 
the gift of imagination or make- 
believe. When we use our im- 
agination to pretend that we 
are something good, we are us- 
ing this gift in the way God 
wants us to. If we pretended 
to be sick or angry or unkind 
ot bad, we would be using our’ 
imagination in the wrong way. 


In your games of make-believe © 


remember that a good Booster 
always tries to think and say and 
do only that which is loving 
and joyous and helpful. 
Dear Barbara Benson: My sister 
Alice and I have begun what we 
call our “Golden Deed Diary.” In 
it we list the good acts we do 
during the day. If we have done 
no bad acts at the end of a day 
we put a red mark under the date, 
but if we have done something 
wrong we put a black mark under 
the date. I have six red marks now 
and three black ones. It is lots of 
fun—Wilma Smith, Farry, Okla. 


The “Golden Deed Diary” 
kkk THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 

feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


sounds as if it would be fun to 
keep. As Wilma and Alice con- 
tinue to try to keep the Booster 
Club pledge in all that they 
think and say and do there will 


be more and more beautiful red © 


marks. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 should like 
to thank you for publishing my 
name in your pen-pal column. Since 
it appeared I have been swamped 
with letters. I have been answering 
them all day, and I love it. I 
would not let one of those letters 
go unanswered. Again I wish to 
express my gratitude to you. 

My sister Monica, who is a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club, has wanted me to join ever 
since she did. Today as I read over 
her copy of The Prayer of Faith 
and looked over the letters from 
members, I saw that it would be a 
great help to me if I were a mem- 
ber. Please send me a pledge to 
sign.—Zita Gunther, 72 West 87th 
St., New York 24, N.Y. 


We shall be glad to welcome 
Zita as a member. 

The test of whether you really 
want your name listed in the 
pen-pal column is to ask your- 
self if you would answer each 
letter you received and love do- 
ing it. Perhaps instead of hav- 
ing your name listed and as- 
suming the responsibility of an- 
swering all the letters, some of 
you would find more fun in 
choosing a pen pal from among 
the names published each month 
and writing a letter asking this 
boy or girl to correspond with 
you. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Muriel Snodgrass (12), Sturgis, 
Sask., Canada; Joyce Halsey (10), 
Richland, N. Y.; Noreen Keith 
(12), 58 Clarendon St., Saint John, 
N. B., Canada; Janet Bobilin (12), 
Fort Hunter, N. Y.; Katherine 
Exum (12), Box 311, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Ala.; Jean McGuire (13), 
Rte: 4, Waseca, Minn.; Susana 
Nesbitt (10), Tily Nesbitt (12), 
Apdo. No. 13, Santo Domingo, 
Chihuahua, Chih., Mexico; Jacque- 
line Montrose (13), 3838 McGee 
St., Kansas City 2, Mo.; Terry and 
Carol McKinnon (13), 60 Law- 
rence Ave. E., Toronto 12, Ont., 
Canada; Peggy Patton (12), 
Whittemore, Iowa; Janet Scranton 
(12), Stapleton, Nebr.; Marilynn 
Manders (13), 3535 S. W. 99th, 
Seattle 6, Wash.; Annette Wilson 
(10), 7808 69 Highway, Overland 
Park, Kans.; Leona Baker (13), 
New Hampton, Mo.; James Dierk- 
ing (10), 200 Maple St., Emma, 
Mo.; James Brannon (13), Box 
172, Santo, Tex.; Gordon Ham- 
mond (13), Hillside Beach, Man., 
Canada; Marjorie Smith (13), 10 
Atherton Rd., Fulwood, Preston, 
Lancs., England; Marguerite Bouche 
(13), Box 26, Pedro Miguel, Canal 
Zone; Robert Valska (10), Al- 
toona, Wis.; Janice WanderBeek 
(8), Chicago Rd., Bronson, Mich. ;. 
Alice Williams (13), Seymour, 
Mo.; Ruth Eiben (8), Rte. 1, 
Monticello, Iowa; Freda Evanson 
(7, Bengough, Sask., Canada. 


PRAYER OF FAITH xxx 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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An Adventure 
By Rosemary Massiah (11 years) 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 


I went for a walk 

Up riverside road, 
And who should I meet 

But an old grandpapa toad! 
Then to my surprise 

What should he say 
But “How do you do this lovely 

day?” 

So I said, “Well, thank you,” 
And walked away. 

This is the end of 
My’ adventure today. 


My Pony 
By Meredith Bedsole (6 years) 
Samson, Ala. 


I have a little pony 
That can really run; 
Just to sit and watch her 
Is lots and lots of fun. 


We turn her out for water; 
Then she runs away. 

Sometimes she stays quite long, 
Almost half a day. 


At last when she returns 
And we shut her in her stall, 
We just declare the next day 
We'll not let her out at all. 


The Star 
By Virginia Ayleen Cammack 
(7 years) 
Jefferson, Oreg. 


I saw a little star last night 
Away up in the sky; 

It seemed to wink and blink at me 
And never shut its eye. 


I saw the moon too, 
And it was round and bright; 
It seemed to say to me, 


“Little girl, good night. a 
30 November 


My Baby Sister 
By Peggy McCracken (11 years) 
Carrolltown, Pa. 


I have a baby sister dear; 
She’s all the world to me. 

I'm very happy when she’s near, 
As everyone can see. 


Her hair is blonde, her eyes are 
blue; 
She’s cuter than a doll. 
She used to coo and coo and crawl, 
But now all she does is fall. 


She’s still as sweet as she used to be, 
Although she’s not so small. 
She'll always be dear to me, 
Even when she’s grown up tall. 


The Duck and I 
By Carmean Tribble (8 years) 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


A little yellow duck 
Came out to play with me. 
He was fat, and I was fat— 
We were a sight to see! 


My Sister 


By Jon Carlson (6 years) 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


I have a little sister; 
Her name is Shirley Jane. 
I prayed a long time for her. 
Hurray! At last she came. 


A Smile 


By Carol Duncan (10 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


I like to feel a smile inside, 
Before my face wears one; 
‘Cause it seems a smile that isn’t 
real 
Is almost worse than none. 


Little Star 
By Mary Virginia Russell (9 
years) 
Charleston, Mo. 


Little star, shine on the housetop, 
Little star, shine on the tree. 


Little star, shine on the wide world, 


Little star, shine on me. 


The Baseball Game 


By Orval Gatten (11 years) 
Londonderry, Ohio 


The batter walked up to the plate; 
He gripped his bat and stood 9 
straight. 
The pitcher hurled a hard, fast ball. 
“Strike one!” we heard the umpire 
call. 
Now he hits the second ball. 
“Good hit!” I hear a watcher call. 
The ball sails upward like a bird, 
But the batter stops at third. 
The second batter at the plate 
Hit the ball so hard and straight; 
It went up so far and high 
It seemed a dot against the sky. 
Here they both come on a fun, 
Two runs ahead—the game is won! 


The Chain 


By Donna L. Morse ( 9 years) 
Kamloops, B. C., Canada 


I have often thought of life as 
well, just life. But as I was coming 
home from a friend’s home no 
long ago I gave it a second thought. 
My thought was that life is just 
like a long chain leading through 
the years. 

There are golden and silver links 
and beads of crystal. Golden links 
ate like sunshine. Silver links ate 
joy. Along the way are crystal beads, 
like teardrops, among the gold and 
silver links. This makes the chai 
of life. 
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Fall 


By Floyd Zurbrigg (10 years) 
Listowel, Ont., Canada 


When the snowbanks pile up high, 
Sometimes I think they reach the 


sky ; 
And the bear, he goes to sleep 
In his forest home so deep. 


School 
By Claudine Berryman 
(10 years) 
Stewartsville, Mo. 


I love to read, 

I love to write, 

I love my lessons all. 

Because my teacher is so sweet, 
I love her best of all. 


The Railroad Track 


By Gloria Tradewell (15 years) 
Orland, Calif. 


They say that dragons vanished 
Millenniums ago; 

But what I saw on a moonlit night 
Makes me wonder if they know. 


I saw twin silver dragons 
Gliding through the grass; 
I asked them whither they were 
bound, 
But they only slithered past. 


I watched them slide through the 
meadowlands, 
Embrace a motherly hill, 
And silently steal into the night 
To the cry of the whippoorwill. 


They say that dragons vanished 
Millenniums ago, 

But what I saw on a moonlit night 
Makes me wonder if they know. 


The Clock 


By Valerie Welsh (8 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


All day the clock is ticking; 
It's ticking on the shelf. 

It makes a little clicking noise— 
Heels of a dancing elf. 

One day I thought I saw her 
Dancing on the clock. 

She made a little clicking noise, 
Ticktock, ticktock, ticktock. 


A Thought 
By Virginia Sheaff (12 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. | 


Did you ever think, my little man, 

As you harden that ball of snow in 
your hand, 

You're holding a trillion jewels in 
your clasp, 

While a billion trillion more are 
within your grasp? 

Don’t laugh at me, because I know; 

I heard it and I found it so, 

For when each little flake has been 
magnified, 

You'll find it quite different from 
the one by its side. 

Each tiny flake was designed with 
care 

Before it came floating through the 
winter air. 

So as you toss your ball at that 
high silk hat 

Promise me you'll remember that. 


.  Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 
Parents and Teachers: Please be 

sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


Things Pile Up 
(Continued from page 6) 


Sally Ann knew what was hap- 
pening Daddy had turned the 
car into the driveway of a large 
yard on a quiet street. The 
house inside the yard gleamed 
white in the ‘moonlight. The 
children jumped out of the car. 

Arrangements had been made 
for the men to unload the truck 
that night. Roger and Sally Ann 
were glad; they were too excited 
to sleep anyway. Besides, the 
sooner the furniture was inside 
the house the sooner it would 
seem like home. Daddy un- 
locked the front door and felt 
inside for the switch. In the 
sudden glow he explained: 
“The electricity has been turned 
on and the house is warm. My 
surprise for you!” 

The next morning Mother 
cooked a late breakfast, and 
Sally Ann set the table as Daddy 
unpacked the dishes. Roger 
went outside to explore the yard. 
The night before he had not 
realized there were so many 
trees. There was a tree with 
last summet’s bird’s nest still 
in it, a tree with a spreading 
limb just right for a rope swing, 
a tree under which stood an old 
stone oven showing signs of 
a recent outdoor picnic lunch— 
and giving an invitation for an- 
other one soon, Roger thought 
as he stirred the dead ashes. The 
ground was covered with leaves. 

At the breakfast table Roger 
asked: “Daddy, if I’m not 
needed in the house, may I rake 
the leaves in the yard?” 

Sally Ann’s eyes snapped mis- 
chievously. ‘‘‘May I rake the 
leaves?’’’ she mimicked. “You 
mean you really want to?” 


Roger grinned. “I want our 
yard to look as nice as any of 
(Please turn to page 32) 
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E ARE always interested 

in those who are success- 
ful in training their pets. When 
the results are outstanding we 
are eager to know the methods 
used so we can try them on our 
pets. 
From Sharyn Moffett, young 
picture star appearing in “Ban- 
jo,” we learn that patience, 
kindness, and persistence were 
most essential in the training of 
her dog, and from the pictures 
we have seen of her and her dog 
we think she is quite outstand- 
ing as a trainer. 

Once our pet knows what we 
want he will quickly respond. 
This will apply not only to dogs 
but to most any pet we may 
have. Try Sharyn’s idea on your 
pet and write us about the re- 
sults. Send your letters to Wee 
Wisdom, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet turtle. 
His name is Active. I took him to 
school one day. There were two 


had a castle in the fish bowl. My 
turtle got up on top of it, and 
stuck out his hind legs then dived 
off. He looked like a diver. When 
he eats he slowly moves toward his 
food, then—snap!—he gobbles it 
up in a hurry. A little girl gave 
him to me about a year and a half 
ago, before she went to Germany. 
He is very fond of music. When 
he hears it he turns his head and 
lifts it out of the water to listen. 
Carol Lynne Bowsher. 


Dear Editor: 1 have read the pet 
page ever since I have been taking 
WEE WispoM, and I would like to 
tell you about my pet. I have a 
small dog. His name is Corky. He 
likes to be dressed in doll clothes 
and pushed in a doll buggy. If I 
put doll clothes on him and then 
take him riding he will sleep a 
little while. He likes to eat candy 
very much.—Martha Dean Camp- 
bell. 


Dear Editor: 1 have some baby 
rabbits. They can sit up, and they 
have pink noses and pink ears. They 
have black paws and red eyes. I 
sometimes carry them in a basket. 
I love them very much.—Barbara 


Ballard. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


Street 


City 


State 


My. name 


Street 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


‘ 
W-11-47 


Things Pile Up 


(Continued from page 31) 


the other yards in the block” 

A yard rake was something 
that the family did not own 
They never before had needed 
one. But Roger and Sally Anp 
scuffed through the leaves carry. 
ing armful after armful of 
them. Soon “Hi, there” greeted 
them, and a boy only a littl 
taller than Roger came across 
the street carrying a rake. 

“I’m Dick Arnold, and I live 
in the house’ over there,” he 
said, pointing. “I thought maybe 
you could use a little help.” 
He began raking. “Guess you'll 
be going to my school. I’m glad. 
The kids who lived here before 
you went to high school.” 

“We'll start in the morning,” 
Roger said. “How far is the 
schoolhouse from here?” 

“About three blocks.” 

“Sally Ann is in fourth grade. 
I’m in fifth,” Roger told him. 

Dick stopped raking and 
looked at Roger shrewdly. ‘I 
hope you can play baseball. We 
were practicing for our Thanks 
giving game when the boy who 
plays center field sprained his 
ankle. Not bad, but the teacher 
said he must not run on tt 
for a while. Fifth grade plays 
sixth. I’m captain of fifth. We 
can use you if you play.” 

“I like to play center field,’ 
Roger said truthfully. “I'll be 
glad to try out for it.” 

When Dick went home he 
left the rake for Roger to use. 
Sally Ann complained to het 
brother: 

“Already you have things to 
be thankful for—a friend right 
across the street and a place on 
the ball team. But Dick has no 
sisters for me to play with, and 
he said there was not an ac 
cordion teacher in town. Centef- 
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ville is surely a small place— 
only two schools, one grammer 
shool, one high school.” 

“Yes, I’m thankful,” Roger 
sid. “I’m thankful for this nice 
new home with the big yard. 
I'm thankful fo 

But Sally Ann had gone in- 
side the house. 

When school closed the next 
day Sally Ann ran down the 
walk to catch up with her 
brother. “Oh, Roger, the nicest 
thing happened today. The 
teacher told the class it was 
always pleasant to have a new 
pupil. But she said it was espe- 
cially nice to have a new pupil 
who could play the accordion— 
I guess Dick had told her. Right 
away the class asked me to play 
for their Thanksgiving pro- 
gram day after tomorrow.” 

‘Im glad,” Roger said. 

“But that’s not all,” Sally 
Ann told him. “The teacher 
said to tell Mother and Daddy 
that the church is having a big 
Thanksgiving dinner. Everyone 
is invited. She said it would be 
agrand time to get acquainted.” 
She changed her book strap to 
the other shoulder. “Roger, it’s 
going to be lots of fun living 
in a small town, where you get 
to know everybody.” 

“You mean you've found 
something to be thankful for?” 
Roger asked. 

‘I guess being glad and 
happy is being thankful.” Sally 
Ann looked at her brother. “But 
you were thankful first.” 

“Maybe I was. thankful first 
because I brought thankfulness 
with me here,” Roger explained. 
‘Tve been thankful ever since 
the day that I forgot my stub- 
bornness in time to help win 
the game for my team in Dover 
City. When you start being 
thankful, things that make you 

ful just seem to pile up.” 


Autumn Puzzle 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


My first is in pal but not in friend; 

My second’s in buy but not in 
spend; 

My third is in man but not in boy; 

My fourth is in play but not in soy; 

My fifth is in &éte but not in sail; 

My sixth is in /ight but not in pale; 

My seventh’s in ose but not in eye; 

My whole is a fruit that is used for 
pie. 

It’s round; it’s yellow; it’s frequent- 
ly seen 

Smiling to children on gay Hal- 
loween. 


Word Puzzle 
By Harry Flynn Leary 

We are some words you'll often use 

And we all rhyme with “sake.” 
Be careful when you're picking us, 

And see what score you make. 

1. You have candles on it at 
your birthday party. 

2. Something that isn’t honest. 

3. You could sail your boat on it. 

4. To produce or compel. 

5. It’s good for gathering up 
leaves. 

6. A snowstorm has more than 
one. 

7. Your father and mother stop 
your car with it. 

8. Something you should not do 
to dishes when you are drying them. 

9. When you do not leave some- 
thing behind. 

10. To stop sleeping. 


What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 
Here I am, a part of your hand. 


Take out my G, and then I stand 
As something better or nicer, you 


see. 
Drop my R, and I will be 
A part of that same word. 
Discard my E, and you have heard 
That I am part of every fish; 


Remove my F, and you would wish 
To be just this when it is cold; 
Remove my N; my tale is told 
Save for a little lonesome I. 

So it is time to say good-by. 


Biblical Mountain to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
I am the famous mountain, 
Towering high toward 
heaven, 
Where the Ten Commandments 
Unto man were given. 


Thanksgiving Hide-Outs 
By Helen Ramsey 

Hidden in each of the following 
sentences or words is something we 
recall from the story of the first 
Thanksgiving in Plymouth. How 
many can you find? 

1. The pupil grimly tackled his 
problem. 

2. The boy was safe astride the 
horse. 

3. The girl near the pump 
kindled the fire. 

4. They were not scornful of 
their food. 

5: Bert told Tom a hawk was in 
the field. 

6. Seeds planted in May flow- 
ered in the summer. 

7. A man in India named 
Ghandi leads the 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


I count my blessings one by 
one 
And thank You, God, for 
everything: 
For feasts and fun, for all the 
joys 
Thanksgiving time is sure 
to bring. 
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Think of That! 


(Continued from page 27) 


a piece of cheese,” Jimmy said. 
And everybody laughed. 

But one morning early, a 
short time afterward, Jimmy 
was watering Grandpa's garden 

tch with the hose. None of 
the kids had come around yet 
except Sparkle, with Artemus, 
and Artemus had a bone that he 
sat down on the grass to gnaw. 
Jimmy and Spark were talking 
when suddenly they heard a 
growl over by the fence. They 
looked around and there was a 
strange dog coming right 
through the gate, which any- 
body, even a dog, could push 
open. The strange dog was a 
great big ugly-looking bulldog, 
and he ran right at Artemus. 

Artemus squealed and 
jumped and ran. Then he 
turned around and just yelped 
and hollered and screeched at 
the bulldog. The bulldog 
started to grab up Artemus’s 
bone, but when Artemus 
barked, it seemed to make the 
bulldog mad. He dropped the 
bone and ran at Artemus. The 
next instant he had Sparkle’s 
dog by the ear, and Artemus 
was howling and whining as 
they rolled over on the grass! 

(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 


Autumn Puzzle 
Pumpkin. 
Word Puzzle 
1. Cake. 2. Fake. 3. Lake. 4. 
Make. 5. Rake, 6. Flake. 7. Brake. 
8. Break. 9. Take. 10. Wake. 
What Am I? 
Finger. 
Biblical Mountain to Guess 
Mount Sinai. 
Thanksgiving Hide-Out 
1. Pilgrim. 2. Feast. 3. Pumpkin. 
4. Corn. 5. Tomahawk. 6. May- 
er. 7. Indian. 


Boys and Girls Helped Build 
America Too! 


Your history books do not tell you much about the 
boys and girls of pioneer days. But you know that 
the children who went with their parents across the 
rivers, mountains, and plains to make new homes 
“out West” had to work too, because everyone's 
hands were needed. However there was time for fun 
too—fun that you will want to know about. 


TWO EXCITING “PIONEER” BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


You can enjoy the thrills and excitement of pioneer 
days and feel that you are right in the midst of cov- 
ered wagons, log cabins, and:camp meetings, be- 
sides playing with Indian boys and girls, if you read 
JET’S ADVENTURES and JET AND THE NEW COUN- 
TRY, by Bula Hahn. 


JET’'S ADVENTURES is about Jet 
and Sarah Stockwell’s covered- 
wagon journey with their parents 
and other families to their new 


homestead, also the first winter 
in the log cabin. 


JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY, 
a sequel to JET’'S ADVENTURES, 
is about life in the West—the 
first schools, Indian playmates, 
and other things of interest to 
Jet and Sarah, and to you. 


Order These Books for Yourself and as Gifts 
for Your Schoolmates 


You will want the Jet books for yourself, and you 
can also make some child you know very happy 
with a set of the two Jet books for a Christmas gift 
from you. Or if he already has JET‘S ADVENTURES 
he is sure to be wanting a copy of JET AND THE 
NEW COUNTRY. By ordering now you assure your- 
self of having the books in time for Christmas giving. 


Bound in red cloth and beautifully illustrated, 
these books are priced at $1 each. 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Two girls walked arm in arm 
down the wide, wind-swept street 
that led homeward from school. The 
giant maples that lined the street 
reached bare brown boughs toward 
a sad gray sky and a sharp cold 
wind made the girls shiver and 
hasten their steps. 

“Come in for a while, Mildred,” 
said Hazel as they stopped before a 
substantial red-brick bungalow with 
a big stone chimney. 

“What shall we do?” wondered 
_ Mildred. 


Wee Wisdom 
Tells the Story 


“We could look for a story to tell 
for the Thanksgiving program.” 
» “Oh, let’s do,” said Mildred ex- 
citedly. “Where shall we look?” 
“Put your hat and coat here,” said 
\ 


Hazel, handing her friend a hanger 
and indicating the closet she was 
entering. “My stuff's in here,” she 
added without turning her head. 

“What stuff?” 

“Why, my skates and paints and 
WEE WISDOM of course.” 

“WEE WISDOM?” Mildred 
looked puzzled. “I thought we were 
going to find a story for the Thanks- 
giving program.” 

“Well, where can we find a better 
one?” asked Hazel, emerging from 
the closet with an armful of the 
magazines. 

“I don’t know,” said Mildred, a 
little perplexed. “I never saw WEE 
WISDOM.” 

“You never saw WEE WIS- 
DOM?” chimed in Bill, Hazel’s 
brother, lounging against the door- 
way. “Well, you’ve got a treat in 
store—hasn’t she, Hazel?” 


“Oh, Mildred, you'll love it,” chat. 
tered Hazel, giving Mildred a copy 
to examine. “Uncle Frank sent it 
to us for Christmas last year and 
Bill and I just wouldn’t know what 
to do without it now, would we 
Bill?” 

Bill winked at his sister and 
nodded toward Mildred, who was 
lost in the pages of WEE WIS. 
DOM. “She’s finding out for her- 
self, Hazel. Let her alone,” he said. 


If there is a child on your Christ 
mas list from five to thirteen, who 
likes good stories, suggestions, and 
directions for interesting things to 
make and do, stamp collecting, and 
a lot of other live features, send 
him a subscription for WEE WIS- 
DOM. WEE WISDOM is a fur 
filled, character-building magazine 
for boys and girls that parents ap 
prove and children love, and it 
cost only $1 a year. 
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